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Birders and Botanists: Partners in Nature 


by Pam Watts 

I always look forward to Kevin 
McLaughlin’s September search for fall 
migrants. It usually means a comfortable 
switch from the heat of the summer. On 
many occasions it has meant cold and 
torrential rain, but not in this year of 
abnormalities. 

Our day was muggy hot with a heavy 
early morning mist. The resulting poor 
light conditions made birding difficult, 
When the grey and white of a mockingbird 
looked more to me like the black and 
white of a magpie, I quickly decided to 
stop looking up forbirds and begin looking 
down for plants. 

While we were in Woodland 
Cemetery, we noticed that the maple trees 
had unsightly black spots covering the 
leaves. Only the maples seemed to be 
affected. No one was sure what the cause 
was, but some smart guy called it 'tree 
melanoma’. It was probably a form of 
mildew or fungus, perhaps the same black 
spot that appears on our roses. 

Pushing on, we headed for the lake to 
search for the eared grebes. Like the 
weather, they were fickle and had moved 
on. Thankfully for me, Corey Lewis, a 
plant expert and all-round nice guy, helped 


me with some plant identification. 

While scouring the landscape we 
found hedge bindweed (looks like a lovely 
white morning glory), cocklebur, boneset, 
nodding bur marigold, swamp smartweed 
and swamp milkweed. 

When we were finally able to attract 
the attention of the birders, Corey 
explained that the ell grass (which he had 
pulled from the shoreline) was a favourite 
of waterfowl. Chesapeake Bay draws 
them in record numbers because of this 
delicacy. He said it was like sugar to 
birds. It didn’t look like much, but then 
I’m not a bird. 
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While visitingthe islands near CCIW, 
we observed the cormorants (looking more 
like vultures) nesting in the ‘trees’. The 
birds appeared to be panting in an attempt 
to expel excess heat. Another resident 
“funny man" suggested that they must 
all be females because they had their 
mouths open. Unfortunately the women 
in the group didn’t hear this hardy-har- 
har because they were all talking. 

We were once more able to capture 
the attention of the birders who were 
becoming increasingly uncomfortable 
because of the heat and humidity. In this 
vulnerable state, they Were easy to distract. 
When we found a few late-blooming 
flowers of the moth mullein (the pink and 
white variety), we once again had a captive 
audience. 

We followed good environmental 
practices and only removed a small 
amount of seed for our collective gardens. 
This landscape has been naturalized 
through the efforts of John Fischer. The 
native Ninebark particularly caught my 
eye. John has also planted a ‘mini forest’ 
near CCIW with some wonderful native 
and Carolinian species. 

High noon signalled a stop for lunch. 
Some with other commitments reluctantly 
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departed. After lunch, the others were off 
to search for the Long-billed Dowitcher. 

Our group had a pressing date with a 
farmer friend who owned a "grapery'' I 
always knew it as a vineyard, but have 
succumbed to peer pressure and will 
henceforth refer to it as a grapery. 

While some were off picking. I joined 
Core}’ once again at 87 Acre Park. For 
those of you who missed the Wednesday 
evening walk there this summer, it is an 
abandoned quarry at the top of the 
escarpment in Stoney Creek, at the comer 
of Green Mountain Road and 1 Oth Road 
East. 

It has been a pet project of Corey’s 
since he was a “youngin", and he was 
instrumental in getting it secured as a 
park. Part of it is currently being restored, 
and Corey and Sheri (his right amt) have 
spent many, many long hours there doing 
a biotic inventory. All on their own time, 
I might add. 

I was introduced to such species as 
Prickly Ash, Twig Rush (rare status), 
Hardstem Bullrush, Yellow Nut Sedge, 
Jointed Rush (uncommon). Common 
Hops, Leadplant (provincially and 
nationally rare), Bigseed Knotweed, 
Southern Arrow-wood, and Swamp 
Beggar-tick to name a few. 

While we were there, we got "up 
close and personal” with a lovely Rusty 
Blackbird and a couple of Short-billed 
Dowitchers, as w r ell as a few Pied-billed 
Grebes. The area is apparently a magnet 
for warblers in the spring. 

The severe drought of the summer 
was extremely evident as we walked 
through areas that should have been under 
water. Aquatic plants had dried up and 


snails were gasping for breath in the hot 
sun. The cracks in the ground looked like 
they would swallow us. 

Corey suggested that perhaps seeds 
that had been buried in the mud were now 
free to escape and germinate. Luckily, 
there is usually a positive element as well 
as a negative side in nature. 

Before our day ended, we visited 
Corey's home out of which he also runs 
his business - a nursery called The Wetland 
Specialists. I nosily looked through his 
collection of w'etland plants he was 
propagating. 

We stopped once to discuss the status 
of Purple Coneflower as a native species. 

I remembered LynHanna-Folkes, another 
residentplantexpert extraordinaire, telling 
me while we were exploring the Christie 
prairie restoration that it was indeed native, 
but not to Ontario. So we resolved diat 
issue to our mutual satisfaction. 

We thanked Corey for his hospitality 
and decided it was time to head home for 
a cool shower and a cold beer. For anyone 
wishing to visit 87 Acre Park, Corey will 
be happy to be your guide. Contact him 
(905) 643-3335. 

Before 1 finish on the subject of birds 
and botany, I w'ould like to make a plug 
for a shrub that has proven to be an 
invaluable asset in attracting wildlife to 
my garden. It is simply the common 
elderberry. 

The berries have drawn in such 
migrants as robins, cardinals, thrushes, 
vireos, orioles, catbirds, grosbeaks. Cedar 
Waxwings, Browm Thrashers and. 
unfortunately, the grackles and starlings 
as well. But the biggest surprise for me 
this year has been two lovely Black- 


throated Blue Warblers that been here for 
four days (at the time of writing) and 
counting. 

They have also been enjoying the 
fruits of my labours. As well as a good 
food source for birds, the shrubs are 
excellent for perching and roosting. Just 
don't get fooled like me and plant the non¬ 
native Fhglibush Cranberry. You simply 
can't give those berries away. 

On my most recommended list along 
with elderberries would be dogwood and 
honevsuckle shrubs. I am also waiting 
patiently for my Nannyberry to grow' up 
and produce fruit. 

So I guess the moral of my story is 
that plants and birds are connected and 
dependent upon each other. While you 
are observing the one, don’t overlook the 
other. There is so much nature out there to 
see and experience, that we can and we 
should ""do it all” w'hile we are out and 
about 

Happy exploring! j^ 

Freeman Patterson 
to visit RBG 

On Tuesday, November 24, 
'7:30pm, the RBG and A Different 
Drummer Books are hosting the 
internationally acclaimed photo¬ 
grapher Freeman Patterson. 

He will present a talk and a 
slide show based on his new book, 
Odysseys. Fortickets call the RBG, 
A Different Drummer Books, or 
Duncan & Wright Photographic in 
Burlington. Admission is $7 for 
adults; with students and RBG 
members at $5. _ 
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Homo Sapiens Teenager Consumerensis 


by Robert Bateman 

For the last few decades we have 
been conducting an interesting social 
experiment in North America. We have 
been working on the creation of a new 
variety of human being I will call homo 
sapiens teenager consumerensis. 

This being has been cultivated by 
our society and the process began in 
earnest with the growth of commercial 
television in the late 1950s. It carries on 
to the present ever stronger and more 
effectively. 

Teenagers were trained to have 
special needs... special foods, beverages, 
clothing, music, films, etc. They are 
divided into market targets and the 
markets are changed seasonally in order 
to sell new products. Once this enterprise 
was really rolling the eight year olds 
were persuaded that they were teenagers 
already and then the twenty-five year 
olds were convinced that they were still 
teenagers. 

this experiment is hurtling on apace 
using some of the most creative minds in 
our society and every modern 
technological and psychological tool, 
sparing no expense Often sex, violence 
and greed are exploited to help sell 
products including TV shows and films. 

For the first time in the history of 
our species the most vital, active years 
of a person’s growing life are dedicated 
to one major goal - self mdulgence. 
From a business point of view it has and 
continues to be an overwhelming 
success. 

At the same time automation, 
downsizing and shipping jobs overseas 
has taken meaningfiil work away from 
young people. Except for so-called 
McJobs, business and labour can find 


nothing important for young people to do 
... except to buy. Is it any wonder some of 
them turn to anti-social activities such as 
drug dealing and violence. 

The key to this state of affairs is 
commercial television. It is not so much 
public television. It is probably no 
coincidence that other continents which 
do not have such advanced commercial 
television do not have such advanced 
teenage problems. 

If one cou ld do a global map of drug 
abuse, teen violence and other such 
problems it would likely be the same map 
as homo sapiens teenager consumerensis. 
I predict that any countries that follow in 
North America’s footsteps from a 
commercial TV point of view will develop 
the same problems. It is part ofthe package. 

I have been told that the average 
North American child will have spent 
more hours watching television by the 
age of four than they will spend talking to 
their parents for the rest of their lives. 
Well, why would this special species talk 
to its parents? It has been finely crafted 
into a market target which doesn’t relate 
to other age groups. 

North American teenagers, on 
average, (and by the way, this does not 
apply to every individual young person, 
of course) spend about the same amount 
of time w'atcliing television as they spend 
in school. We now have a generation of 
parents whose idea of family values were 
conditioned by Saturday morning 
cartoons. Both school and TV are 


Bob Bateman's Box 

The renowned Canadian painter and 
environmentalist, Robert Bateman, is a 
former editor of the Wood Duck and 
Conservation Director of the HNC. 


educational but in different ways. Which 
is more effective at forming attitudes? 

There are three categories of 
commercial TV which are the most 
popular. First, the abject worship of 
consumer products, especially shown 
in game shows but subliminally even in 
the sitcoms. Second, the celebration of 
sex without love as seen in rock videos 
(Madonna is a good example) and many 
commercials. Is there any connection 
between this and teen pregnancy and the 
speed of sexually transmitted diseases? 

The third is a category very popular 
with boys and that is “blow away your 
troubles with bullets’’.Rambo and 
Schwarzenegger films are good 
examples and the connection to crime 
and violence among youths is obvious. 
In our system the worst human vices are 
encouraged for the sake of profits. I 
suggest that for all the problems they 
create, these profits come at great 
expense. 

What surprises me is why so many 
people lament the sorry situation of 
certain elements of our youth and no- 
one discusses the real reasons for the 
problems. How can Nancy Reagan say 
“Just say NO to drugs!” when 
everything else in society says YES to 
self-indulgence. 

In order to fix a stalled car or an 
aching tooth I thought that the best idea 
was to find the reason for the problem 
and address that reason. I don’t know 
howto start changing the thrust ofseveral 
decades of homo sapiens teenager 
consumerensis but I do know we have to 
face the real reasons for youth problems 
and begin a dialogue on what to do about 
them. The future of our civilization is at 
stake, jil 
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Tony Scacchi and Niagara Escarpment Monitoring at Short Hills 


by .Jocelyn Neysmilh 
and Barbara McKean 

In 1996 the HNC was approached by 
the Royal Botanical Gardens to join them 
as a partner in the Niagara Escarpment 
Biosphere Reserves Studies (NEBRS) 
program. The NEBRS partnership was 
funded by federal Action 21 monies to 
develop and implement community-based 
biodiversity monitoring programs along 
the Niagara Escarpment. 

The RBG established one of the pilot 
pairs of ecological monitoring sites at 
their Rock Chapel property and on 
adjacent Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority lands, with the goal of training 
volunteers to undertake monitoring at 
various locations along the Niagara 
Escarpment. The NEBRS program 
follows protocols established by the 
Smithsonian Institute for monitoring in 
biosphere reserves worldwide. 

The Club agreed to establish a 100 by 
100 metre monitoring site, consisting of 
twenty-five 20 by 20 metre plots, at our 
Short Hills sanctuary. The Short Hills 
location is one of about 10 monitoring 
sites that have been established along the 
length of the Niagara Escarpment. 

In May of this year, a group of FON 
“Working for Wilderness” conservation 
volunteers from England and Canada 
began the inventory process, led by Club 
members Hazel Broker and Tony Scacchi 
and RBG Botanist and Club member 
Tyler Smith. The conservation volunteers 
spent a day setting up the plots and 
beginning the inventory of tree-.; within 
each plot that will establish the baseline 
data. 

T ony Scacchi has been an enthusiastic 


"VoluHiteer Cornier 

You probably recognize those members 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club who 
lead hikes, groups and committees, 
organize events and sit on the executive. 
However, there are many other Club 
members who give generously of their 
time and work tirelessly behind the 
scenes. This column, which we intend to 
introduce as a regular feature, will 
highlight the contributions of some of 
these less visible volunteers. The HNC is 
lucky to have members who help out on 
a variety of committees and activities, 
but there are always more tasks to be 
taken on, so please jump in and get 
involved where you can! 


supporter of the monitoring work from 
the beginning. He was trained in the 
protocols and volunteered at the RBG 
monitoring site at Rock Chapel throughout 
the summer of 1997 to help complete the 
inventory there. 

Tony w'as therefore a logical choice 
to lend his expertise in establishing the 
monitoringplotatShortHills. OnSunday, 
October 18, he and Tyler Smith, along 
with Sanctuary Director Frank Morley, 
led a group of 14 other volunteers in 
surveying 10 more plots within the 
monitoring site. The w'eather was sunny 
and unseasonably warm, and everyone 
enjoyed spending a day at Short Hills. 

Our feature volunteer, Tony Scacchi, 
moved to Hamilton from Italy in 1961. 
He joined the Club in 1995. and has been 
an active member of the Sanctuary 
Committee ever since. Tony carries out 
general maintenance at the HNC’s two 
sanctuary properties and also helped build 
the bridge at Spooky Hollow. 


Sanctuary Director Frank Morley 
appreciatesTony’s contributions, saying 
“Tony has assisted me in updating the 
biotic inventories of Short Hills and 
Spooky Hollow', and many other sanctuary 
maintenance tasks. Whenever I’ve asked 
him to come out and help, he’s been 
there.” 

Tom' is especially interested in plants, 
and worked on the native species plantings 
that the HNC carried out at Scout House 
in Hamilton. 

In addition, he recently helped renew' 
the Plant Study Group. For the past couple 
of years Tony was also a member of the 
Social Committee - you’ve likely seen 
him serving up cider and cookies at one of 
the general meetings. 

About his contributions, Tony says 
simply" ‘I like volunteering”, as he enjoys 
meeting engaging people with whom he 
shares interests. 

You Can Get Involved Too! 

More plots need to be measured at 
the Short Hills sanctuary monitoring site. 
The next scheduled biosphere inventory 
work will take place on Sunday, 
November 22. Meet at 8:30 am at 
Battlefield Square on Highway 8 in Stoney 
Creek, just east of Highway 20, or come 
to the Short Hills sanctuary' by 9:30 am. 
Call Frank Morley at 575-0668 for more 
information. ||| 
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The Value of Our Natural Space 


By Pierre Arnold 

There have been many articles in the 
Spectator defending or deploring the 
degradation of our natural space recently. 
Most of us don’t get to see the countless 
submissions to the municipal authorities 
claiming sustainable development, 
protection ofthe environment, restoration, 
and so on. 

In all the arguments that I see, there is 
one critical factor which underpins any 
argument with respect to the proponents’ 
cause - the predisposition to the value of 
nature. One either values nature or 
degrades it for gain or profit of some kind. 

Take the argument on Red Hill Valley 
for example. At our end ofthe scale, some 
value keeping the valley the way it is more 


Remarks from the Incoming 
President ofthe HNC 

than they do a highway. At the other end 
of the scale, some value the highway 
more than the valley. Most ofthe current 
politicians and the in-between-folks, who 
may well profess to love nature, fail to see 
the big picture of destruction, and usually 
favour trying to keep everyone happy 
with 50:50 ideas or compromise. Their 
folly as we have seen usually ends up, in 
as many years, as yet again, another 
restoration project for Hamilton. 

It is the duty of each member to 
uphold the objects of the Club by 
encouraging the conservation and 


protection of natural spaces in Hamilton. 
If we want to keep our natural space, and 
promote an environmentally healthy 
community, as I’m sure we do, w'e must 
make an extra effort to persuade our 
citizens, neighbours, and children to value 
nature at our end of the scale by joining 
our Club. 


I believe the nominating committee 
has ensured a strong Board supported by 
the Coordinators and past directors. We 
retain many front-line organizers and 
helpers for library, hot-line, birdcounts, 
special study groups, field events, and 
other specialist activities. There are so 
many members helping, and that is what 
the Club is all about. 


from a Field Trip to Short Hills 

the job training our members became growing on the tree! We will find out for 
proficient. sure later when the film gets developed. 


Notes 

By HNC Tree Huggers 
Some hilarity exuded from our group 
as they struggled with the protocol to 
measure distance from the comers of line 
one on the north edge of a quadrat to a pre¬ 
numbered tree. Facing the line from 
standing inside the square, measurement 
A is take from comer on right, and 
measurement B from comer on the left. 
Our members soon caught on but were a 
bit puzzled at first when the next edge of 
the square, line 2, also had A on the right 
side and B on the left side. How' could A 
become B? 

What challenge could there be in 
measuring trees? This tree has six stems! 
This tree is dead! This tree is horizontal! 
Where do I measure the girth of this tree 
with all these roots coming out? Our 
experts from the RBG soon calmed the 
consternation, and after two hours of on 


Next challenge was to identify the 
trees, a subject for experts only? Not so, 
when the leaves are still on the tree. One 
novice trio found the first quadrat a bit 
boring where most of the trees w'ere sugar 
maple, with a few beeches. The second 
lot was more interesting with some red 
maple in it. Some colour slides had just 
been taken of some bountiful fungi 
growing at the bottom of a dead maple, 
w hen one of the biologists on seeing the 
fungi suddenly became entranced, and 
forgot the rules of the sanctuary, knelt 
down before the fungi, and declared, ‘’ we 
have dinner’'. After much ooh-ing and 
aah-ing, the thought came, but what if 
these are not oyster mushrooms? They 
don’t look like oysters! Theyare growing 
like oyster mushroom! They’re not 


Why are you hugging that tree? I 
don’t know' what her name is, and I love 
her! I can’t get my arms around her! 
Maybe it’s a large hickory or something. 
A quick look at the leaves through 
binoculars 60 feet up soon identifies the 
monster as a black cherry. A cherry tree 
that size? 

The weather was certainly kind but 
winds did threaten a storm mid-afternoon, 
but gave way to fair weather until we got 
in our cars to go home. All in all, it was 
a great learning day, and most of the 
members having become instant experts 
will want to collect more mapping data of 
the trees on the next outing. Call Frank 
Morley or Pam Watts ifyouwanttogoon 
the next trip. EH 
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Shrubs Provide Wildlife Food and Habitat 


by Rose Petersen 

When we moved here in 1991. the 
left side of the back yard was grass with 
three major trees: a large Red Maple close 
to the house providing wonderful shade 
as well as habitat for birds, an old gnarled 
Crab Apple tree in the back comer and a 
large Sugar Maple that had grown from 
seed along the side. Directly in the middle, 
near the house, there was a very large 
ornamental Vibumumthat did not produce 
berries. 

Along the back of the yard was a 
cement retaining wall (notice the tense 
there). The drop ranged from three feet to 
ten feet. Behind the centre of this wall, in 
the neighbour's yard, was another large 
Sugar Maple. Its crown of leaves is almost 
at our ground level, so it is really like a 
huge maple bush, The colours in fall are 
glorious. We prune back the branches 
that overhang our ground so that the 
shrubs we planted have a chance. 

The cement retaining wall, supposed 
to last beyond our lifetime, fell down in 
one go, almost the whole length (80 feet 
of the 108 foot length). It turns out tiiat it 
had never been properly built and there 
wasn't adequate drainage. We replaced it 
with pressurized lumber and this disrupted 
our metamorphosis through the summer 
as the garden was a huge mess. However 
it was a blessing in disguise because with 


Metamorphosis Pad III 


the freshly dug soil ready; we then could 
plant just what we wanted. 

The whole back is now crammed full 
of shrubs providing food and shelter for 
wildlife. We have Red Osier Dogwood, 
Honeysuckle, one Mulberry and two 
Black Elderberries. In between and 
underneath we have a variety of Asters, 
and Columbine and Forget-me-nots as 
well as wild things that have just found us 
such as Daisy Fleabane, Herb Willow, 
Depford Pink. Herb Robert and some 
Goldenrod (we do have to control this) 

We have one Woodland Goldenrod 
that is w'ell behaved and I love it because 
it found us. My favourites are always the 
things that come of their own free will to 
the habitat we have provided. We also 
had Garlic Mustard and Purple Loosestrife 
find us, but of course we got rid of those. 

We have two High Bush Cranberries; 
one along the back and one further in. If 
you want to provide bird food, it is very 
important to purchase the correct High 
Bush Cranberry. There are two varieties, 
the native American, and the European 
called Gelda Rose. We have both, the 
latter purchased in error. The birds will 
not eat the European one. They leave the 


berries on until the spring thaw' when 
there is nothing else to eat. It is almost 
impossible to tell one from the other. The 
native variety has a pair of round glands 
on the petiole, where it meets the leaf; 
these glands are cup shaped on the 
European shrub. It sounds easier to tell 
than it actually is. 

The very first thing we w'ere going to 
do in our preparations for a metamorphosis 
of the back yard was to take out what we 
thought was a useless, non-productive 
ornamental Viburnum. It is a good thing 
we had other projects that had to be done 
and winter came before we could make 
good on this plan. We found out it would 
have been a major mistake as that 
Viburnum is a favourite place for all sorts 
of birds. The w'arblers use it in the Spring 
and Fall and small birds use it all year. It 
is old and has never been pruned so there 
are plenty of twist)' branches to provide 
hiding places, even in winter, for the 
small birds. They use it to escape from 
other yard birds such as Blue Jays as well 
as larger visitors such as Sharp-Shinned 
Haw'ks. 

The birds either bathe in the pond or 
the bird bath and then retreat to the 
viburnum to preen. They also use it for 
food as there are many insects there. In the 
winter w'e use our patio table as a food 
shelf for the Juncos, Tree Sparrows, 
Cardinals and Jays. The birds can easily 
hop into the Viburnum bush because it is 
right up against the deck. 

The two most important things we 
learned about transforming our yard were 
to vvaifa season before making any major 
or irretrievable change and that disasters 
often bring blessings in disguise. |H 
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What to Watch for in November 


by Matt Mills 

No flowers, no birds, November ? 
Certainly not in Hamilton. Well, maybe 
no flowers and, since I don't know what 
“vember” means I can not possibly 
imagine life without it. But never are we 
without birds! 

The birding this month is best at the 
very beginning of the month. Straggling 
warblers and other species that should be 
tucked nicely somewhere in Belize often 
turn up on the fall bird count - held the first 
Sunday of November even,' year. 

Many species are just peaking or 
finishing their migrations and make the 
last week of October and first week of 
November an exciting time. Several large 
flights of Red-tailed Hawks occur during 
this period on days with northerly winds 
and some sun. 

Keep a sharp eye out for Golden 
Eagles, Rough-legged and Red¬ 
shouldered Hawks, Northern Goshawks 
and Bald Eagles. The Bald Eagles are 
birds which have bred in northern Ontario 
and Quebec as opposed to southern 
Ontario birds and summering Florida Bald 
Eagles that passed through in September. 
The hawk watch locations mentioned 
previously will continue to be the spots. 

Nocturnal raptors are also migrating 
and can be observed during the day in 
conifer plantations and other sheltered 
areas. Long-eared, Eastern Screech, 
Great-homed, and Northern Saw-whet 
Owls are woodland owls while the Short¬ 
eared Owl hunts in open country . 

Shorebirds are predominantly gone 
by mid-November; however Red 
Phalaropes can and do turn up off the lake 


shore. Dunlin can be abundant and Black- 
bellied Plover, White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Killdeer and a few others can still be 
found in numbers. 

Passerine migration continues, 
especially overhead, with many 
blackbirds, finches, American Robins, 
American Pipits, Eastern Bluebirds, 
Homed Larks, waxwings and others still 
passing. Woodland Cemetery hangs on 
as the place to be for passerine migration. 

Watch for winter finches which will 
begin to arrive this month. If one or more 
species are invading southward it will be 
evident before the month is through. Try 
to check the under tail coverts of w'axwing 
flocks as they pass overhead. Cedar 
Waxwings, with their pale coverts, are 
much more common than Bohemian 
Waxw-ing, which have dark rusty colored 
coverts and may appear larger. 

Northern Shrikes begin to arrive in 
small numbers, becoming more common 
during invasion years. Remember to 
continue checking wooded and brushy 
areas for mixed flocks of feeding 
songbirds. 

The lake shore continues active while 
becoming, well, COLD! The cloud, rain 
and wind of November only serve to 
enhance this fact, but the birds tough it out 
and so must w'e to see them. Loons and 
grebes are around in large numbers as 
well as the common species of diving 
ducks mentioned in the previous article. 

As November progresses, several of 
the rarer species of diving ducks may turn 
up. Tufted Duck, Common and King 
eiders, Harlequin Ducks and Barrow’s 
Goldeneye should all be looked for along 


the Burlington and Stoney Creek lake 
shores. The use of a gloves, toque, jacket, 
scarf etc., and a spotting scope are highly 
recommended. 

Pelagics can still be seen off of Van 
Wagners Beach during east and north¬ 
east gales. Parasitic and Pomarine Jaegers 
should turn up while Black-legged 
Kittiwake is possible. Rarer species have 
turned up in November over the years 
with Northern Gannet being the most 
regular rarity. 

Other water birds to be seen away 
from the lake shore include large numbers 
of dabbling ducks in Cootes Paradise, 
Tundra Swans in the harbour, Cootes 
Paradise and overhead, and Sandhill 
Cranes possibly at Mountsberg CA and 
overhead. 

Mammals are still busy preparing for 
winter. Many Grey Squirrels will be out 
in force while Red Squirrels and 
chipmunks should be tucked in bed and 
dreaming nicely. Look for herds of deer 
in wooded areas as the Bucks will have a 
full rack of horns by now. 

Meadows ands overgrown fields will 
be full of Meadow Vole runways heading 
in all directions. Their nest is usually 
hidden under standing grass and hard to 
locate but the runways are easy to see. 
The T-intersections are used as vole 
washrooms. Keep in mind that deer mice 
often nest in bird boxes if you will be 
cleaning any out in the days ahead. 

More meteor showers in November! 
The Taurid meteor shower is spread out 
from Nov 3-13 while the Lenid shower 
entertains the night sky on Nov 17. 
Everyone who missed the action in 
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October has been given more chances to 
see these amazing events. 

November can be a bit of a sombre 
month in tenns of weather and overall 
natural interest and activity. There are 
many overcast days and full days of cold 
rains. The browns, oranges, yellows and 
reds that had been so evident through 
September and October are fading now as 
most of the leaves have hit the ground. 

Bruce Duncan offers the suggestion 
to pause and observe the quiet subtleties 
a November landscape can offer. 

Rainy days seem to saturate the colors 
of the landscape and give an effect that 
can not be seen in any other month. The 
hazy gray of Gray dogwoods and the 
maroon of Red osier dogwoods are very 
beautiful and many other species of shrubs 
add interest. Dried stalks of wild flowers 
and grasses are interesting while seed 
dispersal in its varied forms continues 
this month. The colorful, although fading, 
leaves on the ground contrast with the 
bare grey and brown trees standing above 
them. Surely there are a thousand of these 
subtleties everywhere in November. 

Before the snow flies take a walk to 
the Red Hill Valley or North Shore Cootes 
Paradise or anywhere else and sit back 
into a pile of leaves, take a breath, and 
enjoy the wonderful little tilings. 

Once again I would like to offer my 
very sincere thanks to: Glenn Barret, Rob 
Dobos, Bruce Duncan, Lyn-Hannah 
Folkes, John Hannah. Carl Rothfels and 
Margaret Walton for their suggestions 
and information. If anyone has ANY 
suggestions or information for the months 
ofDecember, January andFebruary please 
contact me at: Matthew Mills (905) 627- 
7173 . m 


Herping on 

by Christine Bishop 

Just back from adding another 
province in Canada to my life list (just 
need PEI and then the territories). This 
time it was Saskatchewan and what a neat 
place it is. I have never had a passion to 
go to the prairies despite all those 
westerners telling me it isn't just all flat 
you know . So I am eating crow' now; or 
should I say magpie!, as I loved the place 
I was only there for tw'o days but the place 
was stunning, enchanting, and other 
expletives! I am involved with a non¬ 
profit organization called the Canadian 
Amphibian and Reptile Conservation 
Network. 

The Network had a meeting in 
Saskatoon on 2-5 Oct followed by a field 
trip for two days to Grasslands National 
Park. Of course with all these amphibian 
and reptile fanatics along, seeing 
rattlesnakes at the Park was a priority but, 
realistically, I never expected to see any 
reptiles or amphibians in Saskatchew-an 
in October but el nino sent such warm 
weather (a week before 20" of snow' was 
dropped) that it was just a herp festival out 
there. By the way, ‘herp" is a catch-all 
word that biologists use for amphibians 
and reptiles as a group and is derived from 
the greek w'ord meaning scales... you get 
the picture. 

Grasslands National Park is 12 miles 
north of the Montana border. Besides the 
beautiful scenery of wide, wide, wide 
open spaces, miles of plateaus, and coolies 
- a new' w'ord to an easterner - with the 
aspen turning gold, and huge full harvest 
moon. .. w'e visited two rattlesnake 
hibemaculas (a hole in the ground that 
snakes spend the winter in) and were 
absolutely surrounded by 50-60 prairie 


the Prairies 

rattlesnakes slithering up the slope to get 
to the dens and piled up, and I mean piled 
up, 3 and 4 deep, at the den mouths. The 
snakes occasionally get peeved with each 
other, or with us standing around only 10 
feet away, and start rattling those tails in 
succession and it sends a shot of adrenaline 
up your spine, oh yahoo! 

Other highlights, yes there is more, 
w'ere, seeing the northern-most prairie 
dog town, about 2 km square. They are so 
dam cute and cuddly - we even saw' one 
sniffing out and teasing a rattlesnake - the 
rattler put the boots, so to speak, to the dog 
pretty fast. Also 40 sandhill cranes flew' 
overhead, and yes, more snakes, adult 
andbabyyellow'bellied racers -abeautiful 
smooth snake bright green on top and 
yellow underneath, bull snakes. I can’t 
forget the plains garter snake, 10 elk - 
three bulls with big racks, and lots of 
pronghorn antelope and mule deer. 

One of the really neat aspects of 
Grasslands National Park is that there 
really aren’t any trails there. You simply 
get out of your vehicle and just start 
walking for miles, and miles and you can 
camp anywhere in the park. It is neat in 
that it is such an unstructured national 
park compared to any other I have been in 
and is just full of wildlife. 

With the impressively unlit landscape, 
even after only a couple days of those 
wide open spaces, flying back to Toronto 
and driving by Missisauga, Oakville, 
Burlington gives me an overwhelming 
feeling of a place overcrowded, full of 
noise, air and light pollution. 

I can see how' people from most parts 
of Canada find it hard to cope with the 
city' life with 16 lane highways. IH 
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How Time Can Change Our Perspective 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our AGM this year was a study in 
contrasts and a lesson in how time can 
change society’s perspective of the world 
and the place of humans in it. 

We began with the business section 
of the meeting. New Board members 
were introduced and departing members 
thanked. Our new Board members are: 
Sheila O’Neal, Conservation/Education 
Director; Tom Crooks, Social Director; 
Margaret McFadyen, Secretary'; Ken Hall, 
Publicity Director. 

Departing members are: Betty 
Blashill, Past President; Cathy Cooper, 
Social Director; Brian McHattie, 
Conservation/Education Director; Gillian 
Quick, Secretary. 

Christine Bishop moves from 
Publicity to Vice-President; Pierre Arnold 
from Vice President to President; Don 
McFadyen becomes FON Rep Director, 
and Jean Stollard becomes Past President. 

The rest of the meeting was divided 
into three parts. Jack Lord, dressed in a 
red military uniform complete with sword, 
gave us a dramatic history of how Coote’s 
Paradise got its name. Thomas Coote w'as 
bom in 1743 in Ireland into a family of 
military officers and clergy. 

At age 16 and not inclined to the 
religious life, young Thomas purchased a 
commission as a lieutenant in the infantry. 
During the American Revolution, he was 
sent to Fort Niagara to defend British 
interests. 

Many battles later, with peace 
restored, Thomas was sentto FortNiagara 
to arbitrate disputes between Loyalists, 
who w'ere arriving in droves from the 


States.From 1783 to the summer of 1784, 
he took furloughs into the country around 
Niagara and found an area of verdant 
wilderness replete with wildlife and stands 
of virgin timber, surrounding a body of 
water and marsh. 

It w'as a sportsman’s dream and 
Thomas considered himself a sportsman 
of no mean calibre. He boasted of killing 
dozens of waterfowl a day. According to 
him the best duck was a dead duck. He 
spoke so glowingly about his find that his 
friends began referring to it as “Coote’s 
Paradise”. The name stuck and it is how 
we know this area today. 

Jack captured perfectly the arrogance 
oftheeighteenthcenturymind. Thenatural 
world was there for the use and enjoyment 
of men; there was no end to the bounty of 
Nature and mankind’s right to exploit it. 


‘ 'To see a World in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower. 

Hold Infinity in the palin 
of your hand. 

And Eternity in an hour.'' 

I thought of these lines by William 
Blake, as Walter Muma spoke about his 
experiences at the Tom Brown Tracking 
School. 

Tom Brown learned his skills in 
tracking and living off the land from 
Stalking Wolf, a native American. 
Compelled by his personal experience 
with the destruction of the natural world 
to share this information with others, 
Tom began his school to teach us how' 
people used to live. How' to find edible 
plants; howto track animals; howto make 
a fire without matches. 


Most of all, he teaches his students 
how to walk gently on this earth; how to 
reestablish a connection with the natural 
world and show' respect for the earth’s 
inhabitants. 

Walter showed us the Fox walk, a 
way of moving silently through the woods 
and described Wide-angle vision, a way 
of tuning into peripheral vision. Both 
techniques bring a feeling of peacefulness 
to hectic lives. 

Walter gave us another vision of the 
world, one totally opposite to the arrogant 
entitlement of mankind to nature’s bounty 
as expressed by Captain Coote. 

Garth Gourlay presented a slide show 
of the Red Hill Valley. Accompanied by 
music, the slides flowed through the 
seasons - Goldenrod and New England 
Asters, Monarch Butterflies, running 
water, a laughing child paddling in the 
creek, ferns, hikers, snow blanketing the 
trees, spring wildflowers, shady pools, 
birds and turtles and wildflowers - all a 
stunning part of the Red Hill Valley. 

Over a span oftwo hundred years, we 
almost destroyed Coote’s Paradise, and 
while we have worked hard to restore it in 
the past few years, the vast stands of trees 
will never be seen again, the multitude 
and variety of plants, birds and mammals 
will not return. We are now in danger of 
allowing the same thing to happen to the 
Red Hill Valley. 

If the expressway goes through, 
47,000 trees will be destroyed; the 
expressway will cross and re-cross Red 
Hill Creek at least eight times; wildlife, 
from deer to breeding birds, will lose their 
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HNC Responds to Predicted Effects of Expressway 


The HNC recently wrote to the 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth 
regarding the predicted effects of the Red 
Hill Creek Expressway. The letter was 
preapred by the Club's Conservation 
Committee and began by outlining the 
public services provided to the people 
and wildlife of this area in the 80-vear 
history of the HNC. 

It went on to note that recently released 
studies by regional government 
consultants have concluded that: 

“High-level impacts will occur to 
ecosystem functions throughout the entire 
Red Hill Creek valley system including 
the re-entrant section into the Niagara 
Escarpment. This is due to removal of 
habitats and significant biota (i.e. 
Carolinian floodplain forests, valley slope 
forests, and wetlands); and loss of critical 
ecological function such as primary and 
secondary linkage corridors (i.e. Red Hill 
Creek and Davis Creek valleys, and 
Niagara Escarpment)." 

The consultants defined these high- 
level impacts as “resulting in the net loss 


AGM Report continued 

habitat; wildflowers, mushrooms, turtles, 
mice and voles - all will either be destroyed 
or. at best, displaced. Children will no 
longer play in the Creek. When Autumn 
comes to Red Hill, there will be no reason 
to walk there. 

I urge everyone in the Club to go out 
to Red Hill to explore its trails and byways 
and take lots of pictures, because if we 
don’t stop this expressway, pictures will 
be all that is left to remind us of w hat we 
have lost. §§ 


of ecological function that cannot be 
mitigated within the study area. In 
particular, these include the loss or 
disturbance of features representing 
habitats of irreplaceable integrity that are 
critical to supporting living things that are 
considered significant and habitats which 
play a critical functional role (such as 
habitat linkage) that will disappear or be 
permanently reduced.” 

The HNC letter noted that other high- 
level impacts w 7 ere not included in the 
consultants' study, such as the loss of 
habitat for a large number of significant 
species, the destruction of the valley’s 
function as a wildlife corridor, and effects 
on no less than seven Environmentally 
Significant Areas (ESAs). 

The letter quoted extensively from 
the Region’s own Official Plan which 
features such statements as: 

"Opportunities to experience nature 
should not be taken away from future 
generations either through our decisions/ 
actions or by neglecting our 
responsibilities for protecting, preserving 
and enhancing the natural features that 
exist in this Region. 

"We are obliged to protect the natural 
features upon which we rely for 
enjoyment, relaxation, education, and for 
provision of the basic components to 
sustain life. To fulfil this obligation, the 
Region through policies in this Plan, as 
well as other actions and programs, is 
committed to the long term protection of 
the natural environment." 

The letter also cited the specific 
Official Plan policy on ESAs which 
states that: 


“Land use changes in or adjacent to 
Environmentally Significant Areas will 
only be permitted where in addition to 
meeting other policies in this Plan, such 
development: 

" (i) will not adversely affect, degrade 
or destroy any of the qualities which 
served as the basis for the area’s 
designation; 

"(ii) will not cause any significant 
impacts upon w’ater quality and quantity; 
and, 

"(iii) will not adversely affect the 
implementation of any resource protection 
policies or plans.” 

The Club letter noted that “The 
expressway project is obviously 
completely incompatible with these 
policies”, and concluded by noting that: 

“Members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club have contributed 
thousands of hours of volunteer time to 
identifying the wildlife resources of our 
community, educating the public about 
the biodiversify’ of the Hamilton area, and 
assisting the regional government in 
developing appropriate protection policies 
such as those quoted above. We have 
done so in good faith. To see those efforts 
and policies discarded so easily is 
extremely dismaying.” 

The HNC statement was released at 
a press conference on October 19 held 
jointly with the Coalition on the Niagara 
Escarpment and the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. CONE and the FON also 
filed statements with the regional 
government outlining their opposition to 
the Red Hill Expressway project. iH 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

byRobDobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1998 to July 31: 250. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 
Observers: Mike Boyd (MB), Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS), Barb Charlton (BC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob 
Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Gavin Edmondstonc (GE), Jan Fuller (JFu), B. Gallagher (BG), Carl Hamann (CH), 
Brian Henley (BHy), Derek Hitchens (DH), Mark Jennings (MJ), J. Korver (JKv), Bill Lamond (BL), Dermis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Nadine Litwin (NL), Rick Ludkin (RL). Pam Martin (PM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Gerrard McNaughton 
(GMN), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Frank Pinilla (FP). Peter Rae (PR), Dan Schuurman (DSc), Glenda Slessor (GS), Hobbe 
Smit (HS), Bill Smith (BS), Mike Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), Jim Watt (JW), Don Wills (DWi), Alan Wormington (AW), Wilf 
Yusek (WY), many observers (m.obs.). 

Legend: Plumages,etc.: Counties/Regions: 


* -first occurrence for the year 

F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

# - valid reported record 


m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st sum. -first summer 
terr. -territorial bird 


Brant [BR\ 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//A] 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [ NG ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [ WL] 


JUNE-JULY 1998 

Red-throated Loon#: One ad. on Hamilton Harbour offLaSalle Marina [HW\ Jun 7 (KM); one on Lake Ontario off Rattray Marsh 
[PL] Jun 14 (KM); one ad. off Fruitland Ave, Burlington \HL\ Jul 25 (KM). 

Common Loon: 15 off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] Jun 7 (KM); three off Grimsby Lakeshore [AG] Jun 13 (KM); nine off Rattray 
Marsh Jun 14 (KM); four on Hamilton Harbour Jun 20 (KM); 12 off Burlington Lakeshore Jun 23 (RD); one off Venture Inn [HL] 
Jul 25 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One ad.,two juv. at Grass Lake [WT\ Jun 21 (RD,BC). 

Horned Grebe: One offLaSalle Marina Jun 12 (RD); two off PetroCanada Pier, Bronte [HL] Jun 14-Jul 26 (KM); one off Venture 
Inn Jun 17-Jul 26 (RC;KM;MM); one off Shoreacres [HL] Jul 25 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: A max. of 28 off Burlington Lakeshore Jun 7 (KM); the pair nesting at Bronte Harbour [HL] hatched two chicks 
by Jun 17, and remarkably a third chick hatched over two weeks later on Jul 3 (GE); a pair had started nest building at Shoreacres 
Jun 23 but on subsequent visits no nest was apparent(RD). 

American White Pelican#: One ad. at Cootes Paradise [HW] Jun 4*-on (BS;m.obs.), and at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Jun 27 L (KM); 
it was also reported at Christie C.A. \HW\ late Jun (fide GMN). 

Double-crested Cormorant: A total of 867 nests counted at Hamilton Harbour and Cootes Paradise early Jun (CWS). 

Least Bittern#: One at Dundas Marsh [HW\ Jul 12 * (PTj. 
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Great Egret#: One at Middletown Marsh. Flamborough [HW] Jun 9 (RD.BC): birds at Dundas Marsh: 1 -Jun 20-21 (RC GS) 5 
-Jul 7 (DD.GMN). 2 -Jul 26 (MM). 

Snowy Egret#: One at Dundas Marsh Jul 7 * (DD.GMN); likely the same bird was at Firestone Inlet. S Shore of Harbour [HW] mid- 
Jul (BG). 

Green Heron: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stonev Creek [HW] jul 28 F (DL.GL). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: 45 nests counted at NE Shore ofHarbour [HW] May 30 (CWS); about 200 roosting at Firestone Inlet. 
S Shore ofHarbour mid-Jul (BG). 

Trumpeter Swan: Two were released at Dundas Marsh in Jun (m.obs.). 

Black Swan: One escapee at Bronte Harbour Jul 26 (MJ). 

Gadwall: One f..six juv. at NE Shore ofHarbour Jul 21 (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: One f„seven juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [M7] Jul 26 (RDJCM.BL). 

Northern Shoveler: Up to four at Tollgate Ponds Jun 8-Jul 31 (RD;KM). 

Northern Pintail: A pair at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1 (RD); three at Windermere Basin [HW] Jul 12 (KM); one at NE Shore ofHarbour 
Jul 21 (RD); two at Tollgate Ponds Jul 26 (RD.KM.BL). 

Green-winged Teal: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 21 (KM); a max. of 12 at Tollgate Ponds Jul 1 (RC); three at Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds [MJ] Jul 13 (RD). 

Canvasback: One f. off Venture Inn Jun 7-20 (KM;RC). 

Redhead: Up to six at Tollgate Ponds/NE Shore ofHarbour Jun 1-Jul 31 (RD;KM;RC); two off Venture Inn Jun 20 (KM;RC); one 
f. with six downy chicks at Tollgate Ponds Jul 18 (KM) confirmed breeding for the second year at this site, however, by the next day 
they were apparently predated. 

Greater Scaup: Three m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 3-20 (RD;KM); up to three off Burlington Lakeshore Jun 7-24 (KM;RC;RD). 
Lesser Scaup: One m. off Venture Inn Jun 7-Jul 27 (KM;RC;MM); one m. at NE Shore ofHarbour Jun 4-Jul 24 (RD;KM;MM). 
Black Scoter: One f. off Guelph Line \HL ] Jun 13 (KM). 

Oldsquaw: One m. off St. Lawrence Cement Pier, Clarkson [PL] Jun 14 (KM); one off Green Rd. Stoney Creek [HW] Jul 26 (AW). 
Bufflehead: One m. off Walkers Line [HL] Jun 7 (KM); one m. off Clarkson Jun 14 (KM). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. off Guelph Line Jun 7 (KM); two m. off Clarkson Jun 14 (KM); one m. off Fruitland Rd Winona 
[HW] Jul 26 (AW). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. at Middletown Marsh Jun 3-10 (RD); onef. at NE Shore ofHarbour Jun 8 (RD); one at PetroCanada 
Pier Jun 14 (KM); five juv. on Harbour off Bayshore Park [HW] Jun 20 (KM), one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 1-26 (KM); one at Grimsby 
Sew'age Ponds Jul 13 (RD). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Two f. off Walkers Line Jun 7 (KM); four f. off Clarkson Jun 14 (KM); two off Venture Inn Jun 20 (RC). 
Common Merganser: Two m. off NE Shore ofHarbour Jun 21 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: One at Dundas Marsh Jun 4 (RD); one 1st sum. m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 27 (KM). 

Osprey: A pair nesting on a platform at Dundas Marsh failed to raise any young, although the adults remained throughout the period 
(m.obs.); a pair also appeared to be using a nesting platform at Mountsberg C.A. in early Jun but were not successful (fide MS); a 
pair appeared to be incubating on a nest at Grand River S of Cayuga [//V] Jun 14 (RD.MM). 

Bald Eagle#: One imm. over Cootes Paradise Jul 5 (BCu). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One terr. at Canterbury Hills, Dundas Valley [HW] Jun 16 (RD,BC,MS); one at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd [HW] 
Jun 30 (RD); one at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville \HL] Jul 10 (MB); one ad. at Dundas Marsh Jul 26 (MM). 
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Cooper’s Hawk: A terr. pair at Middletwon Marsh through Jun-Jul (RD,BC); one at Branchton Wetland [WT\ Jun 21 (RD,BC), 
two at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville Jul 10 (MB). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: A terr. pair at Beverly Swamp [HW] Jun 28 (BS et al.). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One juv. over Middletown Marsh Jun 4 L (RD); one at Merrick Field Centre, Dundas Valley [HW] Jun 14 
(RC). 

Merlin#: One ad. f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 26 F (AW). 

Peregrine Falcon#: The pair nesting at the Sheraton Hotel, Hamilton [HW] fledged four chicks by early Jun (NL). 

Chukar: An escapee was at Iroquois Heights C.A. [ HW] early Jun-on (JFu). 

Virginia Rail#: One terr. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jun 4 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Jun 20 (RC), and one juv. there Jul 26 
(MM). 

Sora#: Two terr. at Dundas Marsh Jul 26 (MM). 

Common Moorhen#: One ad.,four juv. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jul 12 (PR;PT). 

American Coot: One at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 11-on (KM;RD;MM); one at Bronte Harbour Jul 20. (GE). 

Sandhill Crane#: The pair nesting at Grass Lake [WT\ had two large young by mid-Jun (DH); one ad. at Beverly Hills Trailer Park 
[HW] Jul 25 (AW); birds heard calling at Mountsberg C.A. [WL/HW] Jul 26 (PM). 

Semipalmated Plover: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 2 -Jun 3, 1 -Jun 8 L, 1 -Jul 28 F (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Binbrook C.A. [HW] Jun 28 F (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 19 (KM). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Windermere Basin Jun 20 F (RC); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 (RD); 25 at Smithville Sewage Ponds 
Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Binbrook C.A. Jul 5 F (WY); four at Middletown Marsh Jul 29 (RD). 

Upland Sandpiper#: One terr. at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd [HW] Jun 1 (RD); one terr. at Brock RdS of Cone 4 [HW] Jun 2 (RD); 
one at Binbrook C.A. Jul 15 F (DL,GL,CH). 

Whimbrel#: Two at W End of Hamilton Harbour [HW] Jun 4 (RC,GS); one at Tollgate Ponds Jun 8 L (FP). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1-7 (RD;KM); oneatNE Shore of Harbour Jun 4-5 (RD); one at CCIW Breakwater 
[HL] Jun 8 L (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Jul 24 F (RD,MM). 

Sanderling: Five at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1 (RD), and one there Jun 8 L (RD); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 18 F (KM). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: 30 at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1 (RD); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds (RD,MM) and six at E End of Harbour 
(KM) Jun 14 L; one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 2 F (RD); 30 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL). 

Least Sandpiper: Birds at Smithville Sewage Ponds: 1 -Jun 21 F (KM), 18 -Jun 28 (KM), 50 -Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL); two juv. at 
Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 (RD). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: Two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 13-14L(KM;RD,MM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jun 13-14L (KM). 
Pectoral Sandpiper: Four at Tollgate Ponds Jul 19 F (KM); 12 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL). 

Dunlin: 40 at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1, and 12 there Jun 8 L (RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 F (RD); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: 12 ad. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 7 F (RD); one ad. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 26 (RD,KM,BL). 
Wilson’s Phalarope#: One m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 13-14L (KM;RD,MM). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 19 1st sum. off Oakville Lakeshore [HL] Jun 14 (KM); one juv. at Dundas Marsh Jul 26 F (MM); nine off 
Confederation Park [HW] Jul 30 (DL,GL). 
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Herring Gull: 225 nests counted at NE Shore of Harbour May 13-30 (CWS). 

Iceland Gull#: One 1st sum. at PetroCanada Pier Jun 14 (KM). 

Great Black-backed Gull: Three ad. at CCIW Breakwater Jul 21 F (RD). 

Caspian Tern: 433 nests counted at NE Shore of Harbour May 26 and Jun 3 (CWS). 

Common Tern: 39 nests counted at LaSalle Marina Jun 2 (CWS); 242 nests counted at NE Shore of Harbour May 30 and Jun 5 
(CWS). 

Forster’s Tern#: One basic at LaSalle Marina Jul 25 * (KM). 

Black Tern#: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 21 * (DL.CH). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Ruthven, Cayuga [////] May 17 * (RL); two at Hilton Falls C.A. [HL\ Jun 10 (DSc); one at Lyons 
Valley and Hwy 5. Oakville \HL] Jul 10 (MB). 

Common Nighthawk: A terr. pair at Gage Park, Hamilton [HW] early Jun (BCu). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at River Rd S of Cayuga [HN] Jun 14 (RD.MM): one at Cone 8, Beverly Swamp Jun 28 (BS el 
al.). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: A pair at 16 Mile Creek and Lower Baseline Rd [ HL ] Jul 10 (MB). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Middletown Marsh Jun 7 (RD); one at Merrick Field Centre, Dundas Valley Jun 14 (RC); one at 
Upper James St [HW\ Jul 5 (JKv); a pair at 16 Mile Creek and Lower Baseline Rd Jul 10 (MB). 

Acadian Flycatcher#: One m. reported at English Church Rd, Mount Hope [HW] Jul 1 * (HS). 

Willow Flycatcher: 13 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 26 F (AW). 

Least Flycatcher: One at New St & Guelph Line [HL] Jul 10 F (RC,GS). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: Two terr. pair at Middletown Marsh Jun 28-on and two juv. there Jul 30 (RD.BC); one terr. at Edgeu'ood 
Rd N of Cone 6 \HW\ Jun 29 (RD). 

Cliff Swallow: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 26 F (AW). 

Carolina Wren#: One terr. m. at Spencer Creek Woods [HW\ Jun-Jul (MM); one at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville Jun 7 (MB); one at 
Fruitland Ave, Burlington Jun 23 (RD); one terr. at Shoreacres Jul 3 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Jul 30 F (RD). 

Winter Wren: One terr. at Merrick Field Centre, Dundas Valley Jun 14 (RC). 

Marsh Wren#: Four terr. at Dundas Marsh Jun 20 (RC). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Jun 1 L (HS). 

“Lawrence’s” Warbler#: One at Ruthven, Cayuga May 17*-28 (RL): one m. at Cum’ Tract, Halton County Forest [HL] Jun 14 
(fide HC). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: One f. mated with a Blue-winged Warbler at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [HW] Jun 7 (RC,GS). 
Tennessee Warbler: One at Escarpment Rail Trail, Hamilton [HW] Jun 1 L (BCu). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Ramsgate Dr. Stoney Creek Jul 7 F (DL.GL). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Six terr. at Martins Rd. Dundas Valiev Jun 7 (RC.GS); four terr. at Merrick Field Centre, Dundas Valley 
Jun 14 (RC). 

Magnolia Warbler: One m at Bronte Woods [HL] Jun 9 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Hilton Falls C.A. Jun 10 (DSc). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Jun 1 L (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville Jun 14 (MB) 
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Prairie Warbler#: One f. at Curry Tract, Halton County Forest [HL\ Jun 14 * {fide HC). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One m. at Bronte Jul 26 F (MJ). 

Cerulean Warbler#: One m. at Middletown Marsh Jun 25 (RD); one terr. m. at Edgewood Rd N of Cone 6 Jun 27-28 (BS et al .). 
Black-and-white Warbler: One terr. 1st sum. m. at Middletown Marsh Jun 3-27 (RD). 

American Redstart: Two at Bronte Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Prothonotary Warbler#: A pair nesting at Dundas Marsh had fledged six young by Jun 14 (DWi), and terr. m. last reported Jun 
28(RD,BC); one reported at Canterbury Hills, Dundas Valley Jun 14 (BHy). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Middletown Marsh Jul 16F-31 (RD,BC). 

Louisiana Waterthrush#: One terr. m. at Artaban Rd, Dundas Valley [HW\ Jun 9 * (RD) and Jun 14 (RC). 

Mourning Warbler#: Two terr m. at Merrick Field Centre, Dundas Valley Jun 14 (RC); one terr. pair at Hyde Tract [HW] Jul 1 
(JW); two m. at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville Jun 24 and four there Jul 10 (MB). 

Hooded Warbler#: One terr. m. at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 7 * and two terr. pair there Jun 21 (RC.GS), 

Wilson’s Warbler: One f. at Shell Park, Bronte [HL] Jun 9 L (MJ). 

Grasshopper Sparrow#: One terr. at Grass Lake Jun 21 (RD,BC); three terr. m. at RR20 W of Hagersville [HN] Jul 19 (RD,BC). 
HENSLOW’S SPARROW#: One terr. m. at RR20 W of Hagersville [HN] Jul 14*-on (JM;m.obs.) provided the first HSA record 
since 1988. 

Orchard Oriole#: One f. at Lynden Rd & Cone 5 [HW\ Jun 21 (RD.BC); one f. at Kelson Ave [NG\ Jul 22 (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: Two at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek Jul 31 F (DL,GL). 

Please send your bird records for August - September by November 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, 
Ont., LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 


Rare Bird Alert - Black-necked Stilt!! 


by Glenn Barrett 

Wait ! Before the serious birder 
members of the Club start up their cars to 
track down this bird I should say that this 
sighting occurred back on May 26. 

That afternoon I was down in eastern 
Ontario, closetothetownof Bath, assisting 
with Canadian Wildlife Service field 
studies on Black T ems .Driving into where 
the marsh is located we flushed a shorebird 
that had been standing by the edge of a 
pond located on the same property. As 
soon as the bird took flight I immediately 
recognized it as a Black-necked Stilt 
(BNST), having seen many during a 6 
month period when I was in central 
California and as well on birding trips to 
the southern States. The distinctive black 


and white colour combination on the 
body and wings and long pink/red legs 
make the BNST a fairly easy bird to ID 
and to remember. 

For the next 3-5 minutes it circled 
over the pond, a few feet above the pond 
surface. It eventually landed back where 
it originally took off from, but took flight 
again when we passed by that comer of 
the pond with our vehicle. There was no 
sign of the BNST when we passed by the 
pond 2 hours later having completed our 
work with Black Terns. 

A few days later I ran into Rob Dobos 
and mentioned seeing the BNST. Rob’s 
first question was how recently I had 
observed the BNST (apparently he still 
needs it for his Ontario list). It was only 


then that I realized exactly how rare of a 
sighting it is to see Black-necked Stilts in 
Ontario. 

Rob said there had only been eight 
previous records of BNST in Ontario; the 
first in Timmins in September 1955, 
Smithville in October 1979, Lake-of-the- 
Woods in June 1981, and the rest since 
1989). According to The Birds of Canada 
(W.E. Godfrey, 1986) BNST are 
considered to be a 1 ‘very rare, erratic, and 
local breeder in central Alberta and 
perhaps Saskatchewan). The main area 
for breeding is along the Gulf Coast. 

A BNST was observed at the Leslie 
Street Spit on the weekend following my 
observation, so there now are at least 10 
records for Ontario ! jH 
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Think Tank 1998 

By Pieire Arnold 

Your Past-President Jean Stollard 
convened HNC’s third Think-Tank 
meeting on October 16th. So far the 
Club has benefited greatly from the 
exercise ever}' two years. Bruce 
Duncan of the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority chaired the 
meeting which lasted from 9 am to 4 
pm. In attendance were Pierre Arnold. 
Christine Bishop, Betty Blashill, Glenn 
Barrett, John Hannah, Doug 
McCallum, Don McLean, Don and 
Margaret McFadyen, Brian McHattie, 
Barb McKean, Frank Morley, Jocelyn 
Neysmith, Sheila O’Neal, Jean 
Stollard, and John Struger. 

The meeting covered many topics, 
including strengths and weaknesses; 
Objects of the Club; field events; 
special study subjects, relationships 
with entities such as RBG, Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority, and 
Municipal Authorities; Club opera¬ 
tions; and structure of the Board. 

The brainstorming ideas will 
probably get graded into "must dos”, 
high and low priorities, and some good 
ideas may even get dropped. In any 
event, your Board is obliged to 
implement action on the findings of 
the Think Tank. 

The topic of weaknesses came up 
while discussing operations oftlie Club. 
However, these topics focused on 
means to strengthen Club opera¬ 
tions.The participants felt that by and 
large the situation is more than 
satisfactory, and not weak by any 
stretch of the imagination. ^ 



This month’s review features the 
enthusiastically-awaited From Mountain 
to Lake: The Red Hill Creek Valley 
(Hamilton, Griffin, 1998, $35) towards 
the publication of which the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club gave a generous 
donation. 

Having been peripherally involved 
with this undertaking since its inception, 
and having thrice read every word of the 
text in manuscript form, I very much 
looked forward to seeing the published 
form with its accompanying illustrative 
material. 

The text consists of seven chapters, 
each the work of a person with expertise 
in a particular subject and a first-hand 
familiarity with the valley. Written in 
narrative style, each chapter is adistillation 
and an analysis ofthehistorical and current 
data about a specific aspect of the valley's 
landscape. As editor, Walter Peace has 
done a masterful job of providing con¬ 
tinuity to the book, as well as writing the 
concluding chapter in which he summar¬ 
izes the on-going debate surrounding the 
building of the Red Hill Expressway. 

To this reviewer with no background 
in either domain, the chapters on the 
geological history of the valley (by Brian 


Laing) and its archeological record (by 
Jim Wilson) were a ‘tough slog’ in 
manuscript form. But both have been 
considerably enhanced by the maps, 
diagrams and photographs which 
accompany the published text. 

The chapter about the evolving flora 
and fauna of the valley by past president 
Bruce Duncan will be ofparticular interest 
to Club members (see excerpt beginning 
on the next page). 

The tw'o chapters about human 
activity in the valley over the past two 
centuries (by Sean Gouglas, Karen 
Steward-DeBreau and John Nugent) were 
of particular interest to this reviewer who 
has been roaming the length of the valley 
for more than five decades. Having taught 
in most of the schools within the valley, I 
enjoyed reading about many valley 
families that were familiar to me. 

The book is further enhanced with 
several outstanding colour photographs 
by Walter Peace, Garth Gourlay and 
Richard Kosydar, as well as several 
sketches illustrating “how it used to be’’ 
by local artist and long-time valley resident 
John Nugent. My only wish is that there 
were more of the latter. Anyone who has 
associations past or present with the valley, 
or has an abiding interest in Hamilton’s 
historical heritage would no doubt be 
thrilled to find a copy of this attractive 
hard-covered book in coffee-table format 
under the tree on Christmas morning. ^ 

Errata: Last month's review ended 
with the comment: ‘ ‘Sony, Bill, but you 
slipped on this one ’ ’. That should have 
read: "Sorry, Bill, but dipped on this 
one 1 ’. The editor apologizes for missing 
the significance of the term ‘ ‘dipped ’ ’ as 
popularized by Bill Oddie. 
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Canoeing up the Creek with Etienne Brule in 1615 


... As the Wisconsin ice sheet retreated 
from Southern Ontario 12,000 years ago, 
an enormous volume of meltwater began 
to reshape the topography. The post¬ 
glacial penod in Southern Ontario featured 
a sequence of vegetation regimes as 


Ejxceipt from the chapter hy 
B)nce Duncan in the new hook: 
From Mountain to Lake: The 
Red Hill Creek Valley 


channel can be seen and we make for it. 
Pike have finished spawning but there are 
many fish in the water and we can just 
make out their sunfish-like profiles. An 
occasional water snake is sunning on one 
of the muskrat hides. 


temperatures increased. 

In 9,000 B.C. lichen woodland, 
similar to today’s stunted forests near the 
Arctic tundra, dominated the region. This 
was succeeded by boreal forest and by 
5,000 B.C., the present day deciduous 
forest featuring maple, beech, ash, oak, 
hickory and elm had extended north of 
this area and even past the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario (McAndrews et at 1987). 

It is within the context of these 


across the sand, over the dunes with their 
tall beach grasses and past the sandy 
wetlands behind. Ahead of us stretches a 
cattail, rush and sedge marsh through 
which clear, slowly flowing water moves 
towards Macassa Bay (Burlington Bay). 
Far to the south, we can see a wall of 
forest, the Niagara Escarpment. The 
canoe is dropped into the marsh and we 
paddle again, this time away from the lake 
breezes. The air is warm and humid. 


Now we arepassingthrough a swamp 
of black ash and red and silver maples. 
Black ducks flush in front and well off to 
the east in a border of alders, a moose dips 
its head to the water. Splashing ahead 
tells us that a family of river otters has 
found a mud slide where the stream cuts 
into its red bank. One has caught an 
Atlantic salmon smolt and takes it to land. 

This wet forest is full of bird song. 
Tanagers, warblers, vireos and flycatchers 


environmental changes that the peopling 
of Southern Ontario began. The fluted 
point people were the first to appear 
between 9,500 and 8,200 B.C. By 500 
AD. the Ontario Iroquois tradition was 
firmly established in the region. 

On the eve of European contact, 
Southern Ontario featured the present- 
day types of forest while the Iroquois had 


It is spring and red-winged blackbirds 
are in full song. We hear many bitterns 
pumping, rails clicking and snipe 
whinnying overhead; teal and herons fly 
up as we paddle. A few spring peepers 
and leopard frogs can be heard. Under the 
bow we notice a large, round turtle with a 
pointed snout, the eastern spiny softshell 
turtle. 


are calling and finding their insect prey in 
abundance. Dead standing trees are 
plentiful and make a fine home for a 
pileated woodpecker who flies overhead 
as well as great crested flycatchers, 
chickadees, nuthatches, wood ducks, 
hooded mergansers, tree swallows in 
enormous numbers and nesting under the 
loose bark, brown creepers. 


added cultivated crops to their hunting 
and gathering subsistence. This 
chapter examines the changing 
ecology' of the Red Hill Creek 
valley from the time of European 
contact to the present. We begin 
this ecological history with a 
hypothetical tour of the Red Hill 
Creek valley in 1615, when 
Etienne Brule probably was the 
first European to pass through 
the area at the head of Lake 
Ontario. 

We beach our canoe at the 
head of the lake and portage 


The marsh is extensive but soon a 



Deadfalls make our progress slow 
here, but we persevere in spite of 
the mosquitoes, taking in the 
richness of wildlife at every hand. 
Here is a northern waterthrush 
bobbing along the stream’s edge; 
there is a patch of Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and to the starboard, the 
loud song of a real swamp-loving 
southerner, a prothonotary 
warbler, perched beside '•& 
decaying maple stump with a 
rough hole. 

Our paddling is easy in this 
slow meandering stream. The land 
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is rising on each side and the forest further 
from the canoe now has white and red 
oaks, a few hickories and towering w'hite 
pines, two and three metres across and 
standing like sentinels over the soft, thick 
duff-covered ground. 

Here we can hear whirring wings and 
cooing. Passenger pigeons are feeding in 
small groups on the ground and along the 
branches. They fly off to the south, heading 
to some vast colony in a beech-maple 
forest above the escarpment. A Cooper's 
hawk rushes after one but gives up quickly. 

The stream does not change for 
several kilometres as we move south; 
only the land changes. Trees are large and 
we see some eastern cottonwoods and 
sycamores with 3 metre trunks growing 
in the sunnier spaces beside the w'ater. A 
few red-osier and grey dogwoods mix 
with shrub willows that sometimes bend 
down into the w'ater and catch twigs and 
gravel rolling downstream, creating 
temporary bars. Deep pools are.full of 
resting brook trout. 

A beaver has dammed the creek in a 
place w'here a fire some years ago opened 
the ground to an invasion of aspens. We 
lift the canoe over the dam and paddle on, 
past the lodge and the chips and teeth- 
w'hittled sticks of last night's dinner. A 
w'hite-tailed deer gazes at us from the 
upper end of the pond while map and 
painted turtles more discreetly drop off 
old logs into the water. 

We pass a high sandy bar which the 
creek has severed and just upstream notice 
a fine tributary entering from the east. Its 
water is equally clear and cold, with peaty 
piles collecting in slow' backwaters. Dull 
brown mayflies and a few caddisflies are 
emerging. A swirl in a still spot near an 


overhanging log tells us that a brook trout 
is rising. 

The water begins to make us paddle 
harder now and the bottom shows us 
bedrock now and then. A little rapids is 
full of white and redhorse suckers, resting 
or lunging onw ard. Soon we are compelled 
to leave our canoe beside the stream as the 
w'ater is in a hurr\', rushing down a hard 
rock shelf between rising, round hills. 
We are just below the escarpment and the 
forest has more eastern hemlocks, maples 
and beeches although the oaks and pines 
still dominate. 

Young broad-winged hawks are 
circling in a tight group overhead on their 
way to another part of the enormous 
forest covering Ontario but our attention 
is on the slippery rocks by the stream 
where moss is topped by walking ferns 
and little gardens of squirrel com and 
wild ginger. We must be careful because 
timber rattlesnakes may be near their 
hibemaculum in the talus slope. 

The distant roar of waterfalls can be 
heard as w'e walk up the narrow valley 
where huge hemlocks and maples stand 
among tottering stems and fallen logs. To 
the right, Buttermilk Falls sends a ribbon 
of water down its steep canyon and ahead, 
the steps of Albion Falls spray the 
escarpment where small hanging ferns 
thrive in the moisture. Over this loud 
splashing rings the song of a Louisiana 
waterthrush, claiming the falls and 
tumbling stream. 

We do not doubt in that day and age 
that it w'as so.Times have changed the 
Red Hill Creek. H 

This book will be on sale at the 
November and December Club meetings. 


Upcoming RBG Programs 

Gull Watching Tuesday, 
November 17, 7 to 10 p.m. at RBG 
Centre and Saturday, November 21, 9 
a.m. to noon (meet at Niagara Parks 
and Botanical Garden parking lot at 
the Butterfly Conservatory) RBG 
Members: $30 Public: $35. The 
Niagara River is designated as an 
International Bird Area of Significance, 
largely as a result of its overwintering 
gulls. Most of the species found on this 
continent can be seen in the area during 
w'inter. The evening session will 
introduce these birds and the intricacies 
of their identification, then you can 
testyourlD skills with expert assistance 
on Saturday morning. Instructor John 
Hannah is a local outdoor educator, 
birder and field naturalist. 

Botany for Beginners Thursdays, 
November 5 to 26, 7 to 9 p.m. at RBG 
Centre RBG Members: $50, Public: 
$60. This course will give you a guided 
tour of the plant kingdom and help you 
to decipher your gardening and 
wildflower books. Starting with plant 
biology we’ll introduce the cells, 
tissues and organs that form the 
structure of a plant. With the basics 
covered we’ll move on to the broader 
issues of evolution, biodiversity and 
ecology. If you’ve ever marveled at 
the splendour of a forest, or just 
wondered why green leaves turn red, 
this course ifforyou! Watch the Winter 
program listing for in-depth workshops 
following up on the material introduced 
in this course. Maximum 50. 
Registration deadline October 29. 
Tyler Smith is RBG’s field botanist 
and a former provincial park 
interpreter. 
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Lois Evans started the October 
meeting by giving us a brief synopsis of 
the general meeting of the Ontario Field 
Ornithologists held the previous weekend 
which featured an in-depth study of 
subspecies of gulls and a challenging bird 
quiz. The OFO is a very good organization 
that offers an interesting newsletter and 
free outings throughout the year. 

George Coker showed us a new 
renovation that he has made on his 
Bluebird boxes. He has devised a "mud 
room” so the adult birds can come in and 
shake off the rain before they go into the 
nest area. Supposedly the birds know 
enough to build their nest in the very back 
so this will work to protect the young 
when the weather turns wet and cold, 

Lois mentioned that the National 
Geographic Guide is in process of being 
revised. John Dunn is working on it and 
it will feature two of Canada ’ s outstanding 
artists, Peter Burke and David Beadle. 
She recommended that we hold off buying 
a new copy for a year or so until this new 
one is released. 

The bird sightings segment of our 
meeting was unusually quiet. There hasn’t 
been that much activity. It was agreed 
that this has been a strange year. The 
highlight was five Long-Billed 
Dowitchers. There were a few other 
shorebirds noted. A pair of Tufted 


Titmouse and a Red-Bellied Woodpecker 
w'ere reported east of Cayuga. John Miles 
informed us that often the two are seen in 
association. A blue-phased Snow Goose 
was reported as well as more than 1,000 
Common Grackles flying overamember’s 
house this week. 

Jack and Dawn Christilaw have been 
awarded the American Birding 
Appreciation Certificate for their 
hospitality last winter. The Christilaws 
were most generous in sharing the Varied 
Thrush with the birding community. 

Jim Dowell, one of our long time 
members, gave us an ID session on Golden 
Eagles including some good tips on where 
and when to look for them. This is the 
time of year the Golden Eagle migrates. 
The usual dates are from mid-October to 
mid-November during which 85% of the 
eagles you see are Golden. Before that 
date they are almost all (90 - 92%) Bald 
Eagles. 

This area is one of the best spots to 
see Golden Eagles in all of Eastern North 
America. These birds are fairly common 
in the west but not so in the east. Jim listed 
several spots from the Toronto area 
(Cranberry Marsh) through Hamilton 
(Guelph Line, Woodlands Cemetery) 
along to the Long Point area (Clear Creek, 
Port Burwell), and of course Hawk Cliff 
and Holiday Beach and on South ofDetroit 
(Erie Metro Park). 

Hawk Cliff has been a favourite of 
our birding community but recently there 
have been a few troubles with the farmer 
who owns the fields adjacent to the 
viewing area. Kevin told us that Barry' 
Cherrier mentioned to him a few weeks 
ago that there has been a compromise and 
birders are being able to go through the 


willows to get a clear view of the Eastern 
horizon. 

The best time of day is generally 
11 am to 2pm. The most productive times 
for Jim has been from 11 to 12 and then 
from 1 to 2. He has seen 75 Golden 
Eagles at Hawk Cliff over the years. 

The weather is important. The ideal 
conditions are after a low pressure system 
has just passed. The rain stops in the 
evening, the temperature plummets to 
near zero, and the next day there is a 
NorthAVest wind. 

Even with the perfect conditions Jim 
cautioned us not to expect to get out of our 
car and there is an eagle. He says it 
requires waiting. But there are lots of 
other birds to see in the meantime. Many 
other raptors as well as migrant passerines 
use the area. 

Jim then gave some quick information 
on telling a Golden from a Bald Eagle, 
which can be difficult especially when 
the bird is an almost adult Golden. He 
told us to check out each TurkeyVulture 
you see as there is always the possibility 
it is an eagle. TVs teeter and rock, eagles 
do not. 

George Drought, our featured 
speaker, concluded the evening with an 
entertaining video show on the Birds of 
the Canadian Arctic. George has worked 
in the Arctic for the past ten years as a 
canoe guide but started photographing 
birds only six years ago. We certainly 
appreciate his contributions to our 
meetings. 

We saw birds from Yellow Billed 
Loons to Lapland Longspurs and 30 
species in between, including some 
interesting shots of Gyrfalcons as well as 
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Regional Tree Planting Program 


by Brian McHattie 
and Jocelyn Neysmith 

Hamilton-Wentworth Region is 
attempting to improve air quality in the 
community, and regional politicians have 
set aside funds in the budget for tliis 
purpose. 

As part of the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Air Quality Initiative, the region has 
established a tree planting program; the 
Club’s Conservation Committee recently 
met with Rosemary Foulds ofthe Regional 
Environment Department to discuss this 
new program. 

A portion of the funding has been 
allocated to the School Ground Tree Grant 
Program, which the region is offering in 
partnership with the Evergreen 
Foundation. The remaining funds have 
yet to be directed to specific programs, 
however, and the region is open to input. 

The HNC has been invited to submit 

Bird Study continued 

a stunned immature eagle hopping around 
on some rocks after he had missed a duck. 
George also had four unidentified birds 
and we had fun trying to figure out what 
they were. Two of the four were 
satisfactorily identified as a Common 
Redpoll and an American Pipit: the other 
two were not clear. 

One thing we all noticed was the 
mosquito population surrounding every 
living thing! Even on the Gyrfalcons you 
could see hoards of mosquitoes. Lois, 
who dearly loves the Arctic did admit that 
it was the one downside of the Arctic. 
However, the beauty' of the land far 
outweighs the bit of trouble w ith insects. 

EE 

S3 


ideas on w'hat, where and how trees should 
be planted as part of the initiative. 

Suggestions put forth by 
Conservation Committee members 
include: 

• "completing” forest blocks to 
create forest interior habitat from existing 
forest patchw orks. This type of planting 
would compliment the Regional 
Greenlands Strategy and maximize the 
benefits from planting small areas. 

• riparian plantings (along 
watercourses, etc.) • marsh plantings (if 
trees are not necessarily a must) 

• planting native tree species in urban 
parks to provide shade for park users as 
wellas improvingairquality. Thisstrategy 
could involve planting isolated trees or 
groups oftrees, or it could be implemented 
in tandem with naturalization efforts. 

• contacting local neighbourhood 
associations to enlist their input and 
participation • establishing "private” 
nurseries on individuals’ properties 
(citizens growing trees to be transplanted) 

• addressing tree s ize consider-ations. 
For example, large trees cost more and 
require equipment to plant, but have a far 
better chance of survival; whips are cheap 
but may involve a 75% loss rate, w'hich is 
not satisfying for volunteers w'ho have 
completed plantings. 

If you have any other ideas, please 
pass them on to Conservation Director 
Sheila O’Neal at the Conservation Table 
at the November general meeting or call 
her at 389-7598. The HNC will be 
compiling a submission for the Regional 
Environment Department. §§ 


Experts Warn 

Firebringer New'S Service (FBNS) - 
Experts warned today of a new and deadly 
threat to our beleaguered civilization: the 
100GB Bug. 

As most people know 7 , McDonald s 
restaurant signs show the number of 
hamburgers the giant chain has sold. That 
number now stands at 99 billion burgers, 
or 99 Gigaburgers (GB). Within months 
or even weeks, that number will roll over 
to 100GB. McDonald’s signs, however, 
were designed years ago, when the 
prospect of selling one hundred billion 
hamburgers seemed unthinkably remote. 
So the signs have only two decimal places. 
This means that, after the sale of the 100 
billionth burger, McDonald s signs wall 
read 00 Billion Burgers Sold. 

This, experts predict, will convince 
the public that, in over thirty' years, no 
McDonald s hamburgers have ever in fact 
been sold, causing a complete collapse of 
consumer confidence in McDonald s 
products. The ensuing catastrophic drop 
in sales is seen as almost certain to force 
the already-troubled company into 
bankruptcy. This, in turn, wall push the 
teetering American economy over the 
brink, which, finally, will complete the 
total devastation of the global economy, 
ending civilization as we know it, and 
forcing us all to live on beetles. 

The people who know - the sign- 
makers - are really scared of 100GB, one 
expert said. I don’t know about you, but 
I'm digging up a copy of THE FIELD 
GUIDE TO NORTH AMERICAN 
INSECTS and heading for the hills. 

Thanks to Walter Muma for sending 
this item along .jH 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, November 9, 8:00 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Cross Canada 
Nature Check-Up 

with Dan Stuckey 

Dan Stuckey, Wildlife Theme Coordinator 
for the Kortright Centre for Conservation, 
will take us on a slide tour across Canada as 
he explains the status of selected Canadian 
wildlife species. Originally scheduled to 
speak to the HNC back in January', Dan was 
unable to arrive due to the ice storm His talk 
will pay particular attention to endangered 
species and the recovery plans in place for 
these species. Refreshments served from 
7:30 and after the program. Come early to 
socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, December 14, 8:00p.m. 

Birds of Prey and the Mountsberg 
Conservation Area 
with Michelle Bartlett 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Thursday, November 19, 7:30p.m. 

34 Jasmine Street, Hamilton 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It meets on the 
third Thursday of every month. 

Organizers: Jean Stollard 634-3538 
and Pam Watts 388-4482 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, November 16, 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington 
(under the Skyway Bridge) 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings and a 
workshop, discussion or slide presentation 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to leant more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: Long-time Club member Toni 
Salvadori will share his birding experiences 
in Papua New Guinea. 

Contact the bird Hotline for information 
or visit the HNC website. 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent, Stoney Creek, 
Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone number 
is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline is generally the membership 
meeting before the issue appears. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will airange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


UPCOMINGEVENTS 

Saturday, October 31,1 pm 
FALL WILDFLOWER WALK 

Dean Gugler shares his knowledge and 
interest about wildflowers. Meet at 1 pm at 
the eastern end of Powerline Road which is 
located offHwy.52 between the 403 and old 
highway 99. For info call 627-9779. 

Sunday, November 1 
FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual event covers the entire Hamilton 
study area. All birders are needed to obtain 
full coverage. Contact Bill Lamond at (519) 
759-9546 to participate. 

Sunday, November 15 
BACKUS WOODS TREE STUDY 

Follow the interpretive trails at Backus 
Woods, one of the largest remnants of 
Carolinian forest. Meet at 8 am at the South 
Hamilton Mall, N-W comer of Rymal and 
Upper James, near the CIBC, to coordinate 
vehicle sharing. This outing involves 8-10 
km of walking on easy trails. We'll be gone 
well into the afternoon, so bring a lunch 
along. Contact Terry Stortz: 777-8151 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the following new 
members who joined the HNC over the 
summer months: 

Sandra Bateman and Ian Richards 

Elspeth Bradley 

Matilde Collados-Nunez 

Pat Corrin 

Elaine Friedman 

Hugh and Janet Fuller 

Ken Glasbergen 

Zoe Green and family 

Con' Harris 

Linda Luxi 

Cynthia Pekarik 

Hobbe Smit 

Tyler Smith 

Gavin Wells 

Catherine Wright and Frank Arrowsmith 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1998-99 
Executive 

President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519)622-6954 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 627-1034 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith (519) 821 -2918 

Past President: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Program: 

Glenn Barrett 546-9764 

Publicity: 

Ken Hall 627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 575-0668 

Social: 

Tom Crooks 634-1178 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 


Birding Hotline: 648-9537 





Membership Fees 1998-99 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Lite Member 

None 


HNC Publications 

Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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